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POLISH SOCIALIST PARTY BRANDS LUBLIN 
“PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT” AS ILLEGAL 


“In its propaganda moves, the so-called ‘Provisional 


Polish Government in Lublin’ refers to alleged sup- 
port given it by the Polish Socialist Party. We wish to 
explain that the only persons entitled to act in the name 
of the Polish Socialist Party are her rightful executive 
bodies, elected at the last prewar nation-wide Party 


Congress. 


"Moreover, the Central Executive Committee of the 
Polish Socialist Party, which has been acting under- 
ground without interruption during the German occu- 
pation, authorized the Foreign Committee of the So- 
cialist Party to represent that party abroad. The For- 
eign Committee of the Polish Socialist Party is com- 
posed of eleven members, seven of whom represent 
the National Council of the Polish Socialist Party 
abroad, while the remaining four are on the Central 
Executive Committee of the Polish Socialist Party. Not 
a single member of the Central Executive Committee 
or the National Council of the Polish Socialist Party, 
either in Poland or abroad, voted for the ‘Polish Com- 
mittee of National Liberation’ or for the so-called 


‘Provisional Government’ in Lublin. 


“Without exception they all recognize the Polish 
Government in London as the only rightful Polish 
Government. Similarly, not one Socialist member of 
former Polish Parliaments gives support to the ‘Provi- 
sional’ Government in Lublin. Among the persons in- 
cluded in the ranks of the alleged central powers of 
the Polish Socialist Party in Lublin, we know the names 
of Boleslaw Drobner, the alleged Chairman of the 
National Council of the Polish Socialist Party, and 
Edward Osubka-Morawski, the alleged Chairman of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Polish Social- 


ist Party. 


“We emphatically affirm that these men have not 
now, or ever before, had the right to use those titles. 
At the moment of the outbreak of war not one of 
them belonged to the Central Executive Committee or 
the National Council of the Polish Socialist Party and 
not one of them was active in the underground of the 


Polish Socialist Party between 1939 and 1944. 


“Boleslaw Drobner belonged to the Polish Socialist 
Party since 1928 but was ousted in September, 1936. 
Edward Osubka-Morawski left the Polish Socialist 
Party during the war and was a member of that newly- 
created small group called the Workers Party of Polish 
Socialists, the remains of which, after several splits, 
became an annex of the Polish Workers Party, a new 
name for the Communist Party of Poland. The former 
clergyman, Stefan Matuszewski, as far as we know, has 
never been a member of the Polish Socialist Party. 
Not one of the members of the so-called ‘Provisional 
Government’ in Lublin was ever a member of the Cen- 
tral Authority of the Polish Socialist Party. The same 
applies to members of the so-called Home National 
Council in Lublin, pretending that they represent the 


Polish Socialist Party. 


“All these would-be representatives of the Polish 
Socialist Party mentioned above are usurpers whom 
the Polish working class, organized by the Polish So- 
cialist Party, has not authorized to speak on its 
behalf. The reference by the so-called ‘Provisional 
Government’ in Lublin to support given them by the 
Polish Socialist Party and their participation in this 
Government is a mystification and abuse which we stig- 
matize, and against which we warn the Socialist and 
Labor movements of the whole world. The struggle of 
Polish workers for a free, independent and democratic 
Polish Republic has been led and is still being led, by 
the Central Authorities of the Polish Socialist Party.” 
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chilled Aad fighting for the liberation of the Netherlands. 
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Polish Peasant Party, Headed by Former Premier S. Miko- 


lajezyk, Denounces Lublin “Provisional Government” * 


tional Council in Poland, the Krajowa Rada Naro- 

dowa, which on December 31, 1944, reorganized 
itself as the Polish Parliament, and simultaneously announ- 
ced the recognition of the so-called Lublin Commuttee as the 
Polish Government. cannot in any way alter the existing 
State of affairs. . 

“The above-mentioned National Council was first estab- 
lished in January, 1944. Some communists, among them 
persons who had spent most of their lives outside of Polene 
and were not even Polish citizens. recognized themselves as 
representatives of Poland. in spite of the well-known exist- 
ence of the Underground Polish State and its legitimate 
authorities. EN 

“At the head of this Underground State stood the National 
Representation of Political Parties comprising delegates of 
all major political movements in Poland. Phis representation 
was later reorganized into the Council of National Unity 
the Underground Parliament of Poland. — R 

“The Government of the homeland consisted of the Govern- 
ment’s delegate as Deputy Premier, three Ministers and the 
Commander-m-Chief of the Home Army. The Polish Under- 
ground State had fought against the Germans incessantly and 
without counting the sacrifices, since 1939 when Rataj for 
the Peasant Party, Niedzialkowski for the Polish Socialist 
Party. Kwiecinski for the Christian Democratic Labor Party, 
and Debski for the National Party laid the foundation for its 
organization. Besides numerous outstanding leaders _and 
hundreds of thousands of political agents, as well as the officers 
and soldiers of the Home Army, two Government delegates 
and two Commanders-in-Chief of the Home Army paid for 
that fight agaist the Germans with prison. torture. and even 
with their very lives. 

“Simply ignoring these facts. certain persons created the 
so-called National Home Council in January. 1944. This 
Council then convoked the so-called Lublin Committee. In the 
beginning, persons such as. for example, Andrzej Witos, were 
introduced as members into the Committee—one knows under 
what circumstances. Such people. however. did not long warm 
their place on the Committee. Their subsequent fate is still un- 
certain. Although the Lublin Committee was active in certain 
territories of Poland, not one representative of the legitimate 


“T ECISIONS of the sort taken by the so-called Na- 


*From an article on the Lublin “Polish Provisional Government” 
that appeared in the Polish Peasant Party organ in London. Jutro 
Polski on January 7, 1945. The Peasant Party is headed by former 
Prime Minister Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. 


Winter m Poland by Stanislaw Pociecha Poroy. 


Mr. Lehman said UNRRA had supplies on hand and a mission ready 
to ga into Polond, but Russia had not replied to requests for access to 
Russian ports, Russian transport of supplies and visas for the mission.” 

From the “New York Times” report of the press conference held 
n Washington on December 29, 1944 by Herbert H. Lehman 
director general of the United 
{denimistration = Bis felure 
Eara 


Nations Relief and Rekabilitation 


from a ris tvets’ zizit to marton 


parties who resided in those parts belonged to it. In order to 
represent these parties, persons were brought in who had 
(Please turn to page 12) 


HARPER’S REPORTS THE POLISH 


In the century and a half 
that Poland suffered the yoke 
of foreign domination, her 
name was kept alive in the 
conscience of the world by her 
bloody insurrections, once 
every generation. For the up- 
risings of 1794. 1830, 1846. 
1863 and 1905 she paid a 
heavy price in blood and 
tears, losing the flower of her 
manhood and seeing thon- 
sands of her men and women 
sent to prison, to hard labor 
in the Urals or to dreary exile 
in the cold wastes of Siberia. 

January 22, the 82nd anni- 
wersary of the Polish insur- 
rection of 1863 against the 
Csar, is a proud and tragic 
date in the annals of Polish 
history. For, though the re- 
volt of the poorly armed and 
ill prepared Poles was doom- 
ed to failure, so great was the 
superiority of Russian 
strength, the Poles neverthe- 
less gave a splendid account 
of themselves. It was not till 
a year and seven months after 
the outbreak of hostilitics that 
the last leader of the insurrec- 
tion, Romuald Traugutt. and 
four other members of the 
National (Government were 
captured and publicly hanged in Warsaw. 

In 1863, the United States was engaged in its great 
Civil War. Nevertheless, the best wishes of many Ameri- 
cans went to the Poles, whom Secretary of State Seward 
described as “the gallant nation whose wrongs, whose mis- 
fortunes and whose valor have so deeply excited univer- 
sal sympathy in Europe.” 

Printed below are excerpts from the “Monthly Record 
of Current Events” in Harper's New Montuty MAGA- 
ZINE, an objective and well-informed summary of news 
from Europe that reflected the course of the Polish insur- 
rection and its influence on European affairs. 

The first mention of the uprising occurred in April 1863: 


acter has broken out in Russian Poland. The imme- 

diate occasion appears to have heen the attempt at a 
rigid enforcement of the conscription law, although indica- 
tions are not wanting to show that a national movement, 
long meditated and secretly organized, underlies this sudden 
action. The outbreak took place almost simultaneously at 
Warsaw and other places about the 22nd of January. The 
rising is evidently of such an extent and character as to 
have excited serious apprehensions. 

The following month (May), Harper’s political ob- 
server had further information for his readers. Recogniz- 
ing the gravity of the Polish situation, he gave a detailed 
account of the early course of the insurrection: 

The insurrection in Poland has assumed an aspect which 
threatens to disturb the peace of Europe. The immediate 
occasion was the attempt to enforce the conscription law of 
March, 1861. By this law the conscripts from the towns, in- 
stead of being taken by lot. were specially designated by the 
Government, and this designation was based upon informa- 


i N insurrection of an annoying if not formidable char- 


Czartoryski Museum in Cracow 


Polonia by Jan Matejko. 


tion furnished by the secret police. Government was thus 
enabled to get rid of all persons obnoxious to it. But even 
before the promulgation of this plan there had been indica- 
tions of discontent. The meeting of the sovereigns of Russia. 
Austria, and Prussia. held at Warsaw in the autumn of 
1860, was seized upon as a pretext to excite disaffection. 
The first movements took the shape of religious celebrations 
to the memory of the national poets. On the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1831. was fought the battle of Grochow, when for 
three days the Poles fought with the Russians; the thirtieth 
anniversary of that day was celebrated in 1861 at Warsaw. 
The whole population assembled in the churches to pray for 
the souls of those who fell in that disastrous conflict. Then 
a large procession paraded through the streets, singing the 
National Song. This procession was attacked by Colonel 


Trepow, the Chief of Police, at the head of two squadrons. 


of soldiers, and about fifty were killed and wounded. A 
similar commemoration took place two days later, and an- 
other conflict occurred in which ten were killed and seventy 
wounded. The Russian Government disapproved of the con- 
duct of Trepow. dismissed him from office, confided the 
police of the city to the students, and allowed the solemn 
interment of the victims. A hundred thousand people were 
present. and the whole population put on mourning. The 
Emperor on the Ist of April put forth a ukase granting some 
reforms; but on the 6th this was followed by another sup- 
pressing the Agricultural Society. which seems to have as- 
sumed somewhat of a political character. The next day. 
April 7, a great crowd assembled before the palace of Prince 
Gortchakoff, the Imperial Lieutenant, demanding the with- 
drawal of the edict; they were dispersed without special vio- 
lence. The next evening the throng, men, women, and chil- 
dren, assembled in still greater numbers. and in reply to the 
Prince, who asked them what they wanted, they answered, 


“We want a country.” The Russian soldiery were drawn up 
in battle order before the palace. Just then the postillion of 
a carriage which happened to be passing played the favorite 
air of Dombrowski’s legions. “No. Poland shall not die! 
The whole throng fell upon their knees and joined in the 
song. Whether any overt act was committed is disputed ; 
but the troops opened fire upon the unarmed crowd, and the 
cavalry charged upon the throng. Fifty were killed and an 
immense number wounded. Six weeks after Gortchakoff 
died; but in the meanwhile the edict of conscription was 1s- 
sued . . . From about this time, as far as we are able to 
decide, dates the serious attempt to excite a new rising in 
Poland. The organization of a Central National Committee 
at Warsaw was carried on so secretly that though a revolu- 
tionary sheet was issued by them and widely circulated, the 
Russian Government were wholly unable to identify the 
members. Early in the present year it was determined to 
put the conscription law into thorough execution. On the 
22nd of January the walls of Warsaw were covered with a 
proclamation from the Committee. of which the following are 
the most important paragraphs : h 

“The vile usurping government, maddened by the opposi- 
tion of the victims of its oppression, has resolved to give 
them a final blow—to seize many thousands of their bravest 
and most ardent defenders. to clothe them in the hated Mus- 
covite uniform, and to send them thousands of miles away 
to lasting misery and destruction. Poland is neither able 
nor willing to submit unresistingly to this crushing outrage, 
and an energetic opposition to it is alone consonant with her 
duty to posterity. Bands of brave and self-sacrificing youths, 
penetrated with an ardent love for their country. an unbend- 
ing faith in the justice and aid of Heaven, have sworn to 
cast off the accursed yoke or die. Let the whole Polish nation 
follow them. 

“After the fearful shame of slavery, after the incredible 
tortures of oppression, the Central National Committee, now 
your only legal government. summons you, Poles, to the field 
of the last of your struggles, to the field of glory and victory, 
which, with God's help, it will give you; for it knows that 
you, who were but yesterday sufferers and victims, must 
now become heroes and giants. 


Wounded Insurgent by Jacek Malczewski. 
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INSURRECTION OF JANUARY 1863 


National Museum in Cracow 


The Insurgent’s Oath by Artur Grottger. 


‘On the first day of our openly coming forward, at the 
moment when the holy struggle begins, the committee de- 
clares all the sons of Poland, without any distinction of faith 
or race, descent or station, to be free and equal citizens of 
the country. From this moment 
the land which the agricultural 
population possessed on condition 
of paying rent or giving task 
work to their masters is uncon- 
ditionally their property and that 
of their heirs. The landholders 
who will be injured by this ar- 
rangement shall be compensated 
from the general funds of the 
State. The families of all laborers 
who join the ranks of the defend- 
ers of the country, or die in glori- 
ous death while so serving. shall 
receive a share of the land pro- 
tected from the enemy out of the 
State property.” 

... From all accounts the pres- 
ent aspect of affairs seems to be 
that a widespread insurrection- 
ary movement has been orga- 
nized and that the chief revolu- 
tionary leaders in Europe are en- 
gaged in it; but that. so far, noth- 
ing has occurred which can be 
supposed to have any decisive in- 


(Please turn to page 6) 


HARPER’S REPORTS THE POLISH INSURRECTION OF JANUARY 1863 


(Continued from page 5) 

fluence upon the issue of the contest. The names even of the 
revolutionary authorities are involved in doubt. The most defi- 
nite information is that by a resolution of the Central National 
Committee, bearing date March 10, General Langiewicz was 
appointed Dictator, with General Wysocki as Military 
Coadjutor, while the civil administration was committed to 
Piatkowski. In a proclamation of the same date the Dictator 
says: “Notwithstanding the extremely unfavorable circum- 
stances in which the enemy, by.a great increase of oppres- 
ion, hastened the armed conflict. the struggle commenced by 
an unarmed people has already lasted two months, gains 
strength, and develops itself with energy . . . Poland feels 
painfully the absence of a visible central power capable of 
directing the forces engaged in the struggle and of summon- 
ing new assistance to the field... I have decided, after con- 
sultation with the Provisional Government, to assume the 
supreme power of Dictator, which 1 shall surrender to the 
representatives of the nation as soon as the yoke of the 
Muscovite is shaken off. While retaining the immediate di- 
rection of military affairs in my own hands, Í recognize the 
necessity of establishing a civil government, whose functions 
will be regulated by a special ordinance. Continuing the 
work of the Provisional Government. I confirm the principles 
of liberty and equality to all citizens, granting land to the 
peasants, with indemnity to the proprietors.” 

Of General Langiewicz, the Dictator, we can learn little 
beyond the fact that he served with distinction under Gari- 
baldi in his famous Italian campaign. Among the other mili- 
tary leaders we recognize the name of Mieroslawski, who 
was first placed in chief command of the national forces. He 
was born in France in 1814, and since 1844 has been promi- 
nently identified with nearly all the revolutionary movements 
in Europe. Dembinski is a veteran of more than seventy 
years. He served under Napoleon in the Russian campaign 
of 1812, and was made Captain on the field of Smolensk. 
He bore a prominent part in the Polish rising of 1830, and 
received the name of the “cannon provider” on account of 
several captures of artillery which he made from the Rus- 
sians. Toward the close of the rising he was named Dictator. 
After the suppression of the Polish rising of 1830 he entered 
the service of Mehemet Ali of Egypt. When the Hungarian 
revolt of 1848 broke out, he joined the insurgents, and at 
one time was in chief command of the Hungarian army. He 
accompanied Kossuth in his flight into Turkey. Another 
prominent leader is Klapka, who served with great distinc- 
tion during the Hungarian war, and has written largely and 
well upon that contest. These names and many others show 
that the entire revolutionary element in Europe has thrown 
itself into this Polish rising. We can see no prospect of its 
success unless they somehow manage to embroil the Euro- 
pean Powers in the contest ... 

Since writing the above we have intelligence that [angie- 
wicz has been routed, driven across the Austrian frontier. 
and taken into custody by the authorities; and that the insur- 
rection is virtually crushed. 

This, however, proved to be incorrect. Langicwics was 
taken prisoner, but the insurrection was by no means 
crushed. Harper's July 1863, European letter reads as 
follows: 

Apart from the relations with America. which present no 
important new aspects, the Polish insurrection occupies the 
foremost place in European interest. Contrary to expecta- 
tion. instead of being suppressed, the insurrection has from 
week to week assumed larger dimensions, and has assumed 
the proportions of a European question. All of the European 
Powers have made formal representations to the Russian 
Government in relation to it. Those of France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Austria, were made simultaneously, and evidently in 
concert. The general purport of these is to urge upon the 


Death of a Polish Exile in Siberia by Jacek Malezewski 


Czar the fulfillment of the treaty stipulation of 1815, by 
which the Duchy of Warsaw was to be erected into a sepa- 
rate kingdom, to be inseparably attached. under specified 
conditions, to the Russian Empire; and assert that the peri- 
odical disturbances in Poland endanger the peace of Europe. 
The replies of the Russian Government differ in tone. Great 
Britain is assured that the Czar wishes to give to Poland 
such a constitutional Government as is best adapted to the 
condition of the people; but insinuates that the form which 
is desirable for England may not be adapted to Poland. Aus- 
tria ts assured that the Czar is disposed to act with clemency ; 
but hints that Austria, having been a gainer by tae par ition 
of Poland, is open to injury from “the permanent conspiracy 
organized abroad by the cosmopolite revolutionary party.” 
and that therefore she will “neglect nothing in her power to 
oppose those dangerous manoeuvres by measures as favorable 
for her own interest, as for her international relations with 
Russia.” France is told that the remedy in the hands of for- 
eign Powers is to “check elsewhere those revolutionary ten- 
dencies—the bane of our epoch—concentrated now in that 
country. because there are found sufficient combustible mat- 
(Please turn to page 15) 


A REPORT FROM INSIDE POLAND: 
HOW THE JEWS FOUGHT BACK’ 


AN EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNT 


The following report was smuggled out a ou 
Poland and transmitted to the western pa e E 
of the Yiddish Scientific Institute, the A h a 
Club, the writers Sholem Asch, J. Opotashu, ek A n 
and R. Mahler. Names mentioned in the original are: 
omitted for obvious reasons. 


EAR FRIENDS: i ; . 
D We write to you at a time when 95% ot the Polish 
Jews have already died in the throes of horrible tor- 


ihilation centers rem- 
tures in the gas-chambers of the annihilation centers in Lr 


i Sobi j jecim, or have been slaugh- 
blinka, Sobibor, Chelmno, Oswiecim, a 


i iquidation campaigns’ 
tered during the numberless “liquidation aa of foe 
ghettos and camps. The fate of the small number Jae 
who still vegetate and suffer in the few concentration c 1 


ine Perhaps re will sur- 
has also already been determined. Perhaps the ye 


vive a small group of Jews who are hidden in the 
districts” in the constant fear of death 
or who wander through the woods 
like hunted animals. That any of us, 
the community workers, who carry 
on under conditions of twofold se- 
crecy, will outlive the war, we great- 
ly doubt. We therefore want to take 
this means to tell you in brief about 
those activities which link us most 
closely to you. l 

At the moment when the Polish 
Jews fell under the horrible Hitlerite 
yoke, the more active elements of the 
Jewish population began conducting 
a program of broad scope with the 
rallying call of self-help and struggle. ).\j 
Through the active and generous aid 
of the American Joint Distribution > 
Committee, a large net of institutions 
for communal welfare was spread 
throughout Warsaw and in the coun- 
try, conducted by the Jewish Society 
for Social Welfare (ZTOS), the Cen- 
tral Organization for the Protection 
of children and Orphans Mee 
TOS), and the Society for the Pro- eee a- 
ee of the Health of the Jewish Population (TOZ). J 
ORT, too, carried on considerable work. Tens of hous 
of adults and children were able to survive for a longer pel Sc 
because of the help of these institutions and of the eh 
network of house committees which co-operated with t Se 
These organizations conducted their self-sacrificing xm a 
to the last minute, as long as even the slightest sna $ ja 
still burned in the Jewish group. Under their a a x 
political parties and ideological trends conducted ae a k 
destine activities. Under their cover practically all the cu 
tural activities were organized. . p 

The watchword of the organized groups ot the Jewish 
community was: “To live with honor and die wah AF 
We made every effort to carry out this wa 7 he 
ghettos and concentration camps. An expression E K as 
the wide scope of the cultural work which was ual erta = 
notwithstanding the horrible terror, hunger anc Tete 
which grew and spread until the martyred death of Polish 
Jewry. 

* Condensed from Today, An Anglo-Jewish Monthly, Toronto, 
Canada, January, 1945. 


At the time when the Warsaw Ghetto was hermetically 
sealed, a clandestine cultural organization was formed with 
the name Jewish Cultural Organization (YINOR). It con- 
ducted broad educational work, organized series of lectures, 
literary anniversaries (in honor of I. I. Peretz. Sholem 
Aleikhem, Mendele, Borochov, ete.) and literary and dra- 
matic programs. The spirit of the YIKOR was the young 
scholar Menakhem Linder, an economist, murdered by the 
Germans as early as April, 1942. 

Under the cloak of the children’s kitchens and homes of 
the CENTOS, a net of underground schools of various ideo- 
logical trends was spread. The secular schools using Yiddish 
as the language of instruction were particularly active. They 
were organized by the unforgettable leaders Shakhne Zagan 
and Sonia Nowogrudzki. both of whom were led to death at 
Tremblinka. 

Clandestine central Jewish archives were formed under the 
innocent name of a Society for the 
Pleasures of the Sabbath. Under the 
direction of Dr. Emanuel Ringelblum, 
the founder of the archives, and with 
the active co-operation of (six names 
are listed here), the archives amassed 
materials and documents relating to 
the martyrology of the Jews in Po- 
land. Thanks to the intensive work 
of a large staff, tens of cases were 
collected with extraordinarily valua- 
» ble documents, diaries, memoirs, re- 
portages, photographs, ete. All of these 
materials were buried in (..... ); we 
have no access to them. Most of the 
material sent abroad originates from 
our archives. We raised a cry to the 
world with exact information about 
the greatest crime in history. We are 
still continuing the archival work. 
Notwithstanding the terrible condi- 
tions we are still collecting memoirs 
and documents about the martyrdom 
of the Jews, their struggle and the 
present living conditions of the rem- 
nants of the Polish Jews. In 1941 
and 1942 we were in contact with (....) in Wilno. who, un- 
der German control, classified the materials of the Yiddish 
Scientific Institute and secretly hid a good deal of them. Now 
there are no more Jews left in Wilno. The great center of 
Jewish culture and of modern research work has been com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Lively underground educational activities were conducted 
by almost all parties and idealogical groups, particularly 
youth organizations. During almost the entire time in which 
the Ghetto existed, an underground press issued newspapers, 
journals and miscellaneous volumes. Some of these publica- 
tions which were issued in Warsaw were, despite the ex- 
ceptional difficulties of communication and contact, dissemi- 
nated in all the ghettos. 

Extensive educational activity among children and youth 
was conducted by the CENTOS under the leadership of Cae) 
and of the unforgettable Rosa Symchowicz (died of typhoid 
contracted at her work with homeless children). With the 
aid of teachers, educators and artists. hundreds of children’s 
programs were presented in dormitories, homes and clubs. 

A central library for children was organized by Cae) 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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BARTLOMIEJCZY K — VICTIM 


HEN Profes- 
\ \ j sor Edmund 
Bartlomiej- 


czyk was killed in a 
German concentra- 
tion camp m 1940 at 
the age of 55. Polish 
art suffered a great 
blow. For this wood- 
cut artist and teacher 
whose most impor- 
tant work was done 
in independent Po- 
land, was a represen- 
tative of modern Po- 
lish art trends. 

In a speech given 
in 1925 at the cele- 
bration of the fifth 
anniversary of the 
Warsaw Academy of Art, where Bartlomiejczyk was for 
many years a beloved teacher. Professor Jozef Czajkowski 
said: “Our aim is to develop a creative artist with a broad 
perspective and the highest artistic and spiritual culture, who 
will be capable of understanding all the artistice problems 
that life presents and who will use the knowledge obtained 
in our school to devote himself to painting, sculpture or any 
other form of creative art. Who, wherever he is and what- 
ever he does, will introduce his own creative spirit, borrow- 
ing from no one, and who will be able to develop his talent 


The Good Shepherd, woodcut by 
Edmund Bartlomiejczyk. 


use of materials and 


to the greatest extent 
for the greatest benefit 
to himself and his coun- 
(ies 

This statement aptly 
describes many of the 
Polish artists who stud- 
ied and created during 
the twenty years of Po- 
land's independence. 
Working in an atmos- 
phere of free. cultural 
life after a long period 
of political slavery. they 
devoted much of their 
time to a deep study of 
Polish folk art. whose 
beauty, sincerity and 
originality had been re- 
discovered in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century. 
These sophisticated art- 
ists utilized the knowl- 
edge derived from prim- 
itive art m developing 
Polish modern art. 

They learned from 
peasant art that expe- 
rience in the masterly 


OF THE GERMAN 


by MARYA WERTEN 


WAR ON POLISH ART 


well organized system 
of art education possess- 
ing a clear, deep un- 
derstanding of its aims. 

Bartlomiejczyk was 
a perfect example of the 
modern Polish artist 1 
his dual role of creator 
and educator. In the 
inspiring atmosphere of 
a reborn country with 
an original and old cul- 
ture, he helped, by his 
own deep study and 
experiments, to define 
the modern Polish ap- 
proach to art problems. 
Ile was one of those 
who not only expressed 
that approach in their 
own work, but were al- 
so able to hand it down 
to the vounger genera- 
tion by means of a well 
conceived system and 
method of art training. 
The method of teaching 
decorative art was the 
pride of free Poland. 
It was admired at all 
international European 
educational exhibitions. 
where Poland invaria- 
bly received the highest 
awards. Bartlomiej- 
czyk’s achievement in 


through perfect con- 
trol of material and 
tools, accompanied by 
a constructive decora- 
tive arrangement, 
which like rhymes in 
poetry, lends to art an 
esthetic value indepen- 
dent of its representa- 
tion of reality. 

His woodcuts, the 
most popular of his 
work, expressed that 
spirit and were of as- 
tonishing variety: 
sculptural simplicity in 
Janosik and His Girl; 
monumental decorative 
quality m Fruits and 
Cactus; oriental sub- 
tlety of tones and sil- 
houettes in Bandit 
and Rafts; a marvel- 
ous combination of the 
decorative and realist- 
tic, in Storm, Flight into Egypt, Easter Morning—all of 
these contributed something new, fresh and original to the 
rich gallery of Polish woodcuts. 

Bartlomiejczyk’s originality was also expressed in other 
genres of his work. He left many outstanding ex-libris, illus- 
trations in an unusual pen technique, as for Zeromski’s Ashes 
book jackets. posters, magazine covers, especially those ex- 
ecuted over a period of several years for the women’s maga- 
zine Blusscs (Ivy). Many art lovers purchased this peri- 
odical primarily to collect the fascinating and charming com- 

(Please turn to page 12) 


The Bagpiper, woodcut by 
Edmund Bartlomiejczyk. 


tools is the foundation of all 
creation, abstract as well as 
interpretative of forms taken 
from life. And they tried to 
solve the problems presented 
by their new materials, tools 
and techniques with the logic 
and integrity of the peasant. 
The greatest. most talented 
artists of independent Poland 
devoted their efforts to all 
manner of decorative art, and 
in turn brought into fine art a 
fresh interesting interpreta- 
tion springing from their ex- 
perience in decorative crea- 
tion. These artists. who razed 
the artificial wall between 
“decorative” and “fine” art, 
also had a profound sense of 
responsibility toward their 
country. Art is the noblest 
expression of culture; it must 
constitute an inseparable part 
of our life—just as it did in 
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training young artists was 
enormous. Great numbers 
of his former students 
were introducing the new 
art ideas into Polish mod- 
ern life. 

3artlomiejezyk’s own 
work encompassed many 
fields. At first he devoted 
himself to architecture and 
interior decoration and 
held the position of assist- 
ant professor of these sub- 
jects at the Warsaw Poly- 
technic Institute. Then. 
his interest turned to 
woodcuts, to different 
types of designing and to 
commercial art, which he 
taught at the Warsaw 
Academy of Art. But 
whether his work was of 
the kind commonly labeled 
fine art, or of the kind la- 
beled decorative art. it was 
always imbued with the 


the life of primitive man. In 
modern times, however, this 
can be realized only through a 
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same spirit: interesting in- 


Unicorn, poster for the Polish National Exhibition, : 
terpretation of forms 


Poznan, 1929, by Edmund Bartlomiejczyk. Oxen, woodcut by Edmund Bartlomiejczyk. 


Highlander Homestead in the Tatras, woodcut by Edmund Bartlomiejczyk. 
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Executions in the Oswiecim Concentration Camp 
FROM A POLISH MAJOR’S REPORT* 


concentration camp in which no executions had taken 

place. The first executions came as a surprise for the 
majority of the camp’s inmates. They began in the summer 
of 1941 when one evening after roll call, various numbers 
were called up (1 well remember there were 18 men from 
Cracow alone). The men whose numbers had been called 
were ordered to the stock room, where they had to give up 
their clothes and were given old rags (a shirt and pants) in 
exchange. Then they were taken to the gravel pit and shot 
with pistols at point blank range. The other prisoners were 
not allowed to be present at the shooting, but the execution 
was so arranged that practically the whole camp could witness 
the proceedings. After the execution a special: commando 
was designated to bury the bodies. This incident caused a 
great deal of unrest within the camp, as we had assumed 
until then that deportation to a concentration camp excluded 
the death penalty for offenses against the security of the 
German State. From this day on executions were carried 
out at more or less regular intervals, the victims being called 
up on Tuesdays and Fridays. Later a special place of execu- 
tion was set up within the camp’s boundary, an open space 
between “Blocks 10 and 11” where executions took place 
generally in the morning. 

The index cards of the condemned men were sent from 
the chief clerk’s office to the respective “blocks” and in the 
morning, immediately after roll call, the numbers of the pris- 
oners were called up by the “block recorder.” If the index 
card bore the inscription “to report immediately after roll 
call” and the signature of the “recording clerk,” it meant that 
the prisoner called up was to be shot. The “block recorder” 
assembled the victims and brought them over to the chief 
clerk’s office. There the numbers, names, and dates of birth 
were checked again. Ordered into rows of five by the camp 
eldest and the block eldest (also prisoners), they were then 
marched to the place of execution. If the shooting was only 
to take place a few hours later, the men were locked in cells. 
If the execution, however, was to be carried out at once they 
were taken first to the washhouse. They undressed and their 
numbers were marked on their thighs with mdelible pencil. 
After these preparations, they were again lined up in fives 
and then sent out to the execution wall (first four men and 
then two at a time). The men were led out by the block 
eldest of “Block 11” or then by the Capo of the cell block 
(a Jew), who took hold of the hands of the condemned and 
dragged them out to the wall where he stood between the 
two. In the beginning the condemned were forced to kneel 
and bend their heads forward, but later they were usually 
shot standing. The executioners shot their victims in the 
back of the head with a short-barrelled rifle which made a 
muffled report. 

After the execution the “body bearers” went into action and 
removed the corpses to a nearby stable where they were 
thrown on a heap of straw. The blood stains were removed 
and the emplacement prepared for the execution of two fur- 
ther victims. After the whole group had heen liquidated. the 
bodies were kept in “Block 28” until the evenings. At dusk 
all the bodies, including those of other prisoners deceased 
during the same day, were piled on to a hig cart and pulled 
to the crematoria. Later, the corpses were also removed 
from the place of execution in coffins and. if a considerable 
number were involved, a truck was used for this purpose. 
These “death transports” always took place during hours of 
curfew, as the camp authorities wished to keep the executions 


U ‘cone the summer of 1941 Oswiecim was mainly a 


*From the publication German Extermination Camps—Osiwiecin 
and Birkenau, published by the Executive Office of the President, 
War Refugee Board, Washington, D. C., November. 1944. 
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Partial plan of the Oswiecim Concentration Camp. 


as secret as possible, in which they were, however, not par- 
ticularly successful. 

As mentioned before, such executions started during the 
summer of 1941 and reached a peak in 1942 with the trans- 
fer of “disciplinary companies” from Oswiecim to Rajsko 
(Birkenau) toward the end of May, 1942. Together with 
a large group of ‘““Muselmanner” (“Muselmann” was a term 
applied in camp jargon to convicts utterly exhausted by star- 
vation or over work) many young and sturdy men were 
selected and drafted into these “disciplinary companies.” 
They were all marked with a large red dot, as in these spe- 
cial groups the inmates were differentiated by red dots on 
their chests and backs for offenses committed in civil life 
and by black circles for “crimes” committed in the camp itself. 
Such “companies” were made up of about 500 men of whom, 
every second day, 10 to 15 were shot. The rest of them had 
to work extremely hard and await their turn. At the same 
time mass executions started in Oswiecim (middle of May, 
1942). Once, twice, or three times a week, 40 to 60 men 
were simply picked out and shot. Restlessness increased in 
the camp, when by the middle of June the situation had 
not changed, to a point approaching open rebellion, especially 
after one mass execution which cost the lives of 120 pris- 
oners. The camp administration apparently got wind of this 
and, during a roll call sometime in June, it was announced 
that executions would cease and the death penalty would be 
abolished. It was true that the prisoners reacted with deep 
distrust, but on the whole the news had a quieting effect on 
everybody. And. in fact, there was a pause of 1 to 1% 
months after which executions began again, although less 
often and only in small groups. The state of affairs con- 
tinued until October, 1942 when one of the largest mass ex- 
ecutions ever held took 247 victims, all Poles from the Lublin 
and Podhala districts. Terror broke out in the camp as 
a result, although again many reacted with complete apathy. 
This ended a ghastly series of executions of prisoners who, 
upon arrival in the camp, were already condemned to death. 
But some of them had been in camp over a year without 
knowing that their fate was already sealed. It often hap- 
pened, for instance, that a prisoner selected for execution 
would be lying ill in the hospital but, as the sentence had to 
be carried out, he received a deadly injection in his bed. The 
famous Polish actor Witold Zacharewicz was murdered in 
this way. 

All this, of course, did not mean that October, 1942 saw 
the erd of the execution of prisoners brought to Oswiecim 
with death warrants already signed. Only the method un- 
derwent certain changes. In the early days, for instance, the 
Aryan prisoners had always been given numbers and then 
incorporated into the camp. Later a new method was evolved 
consisting in immediately dividing the newcomers into two 
groups: those condemned to death and those who were to 
remain as regular inmates. 

Executions of “prisoners,” however, did not cease alto- 
gether. The camp administration was extremely severe re- 

(Please turn to page 15) 


“STRANGER THAN FICTION” 


THE POLISH UNDERGROUND IN FRANCE 


ie be story of the Polish Un- 

derground in France, and 

particularly of one of its lead- 
ders, Colonel Zdrojewski, although 
proven fact, seems to go the wild- 
est Hollywood adventure yarns 
one better. Colonel Zdrojewski 
for four years managed to elude 
the Gestapo and go about his 
work by means of many clever 
disguises. He was at various 
times: the clean-shaven French- 
man Monsieur Brun, the mild 
looking Swede with the bushy 
mustache. Carl Axel Sidermark, 
or Carlos de Costa, a Spaniard 
from Southern France. 

Once while fleeing from the 
Gestapo, he ducked into a barber- 
shop, shaved off his mustache. 
cropped his hair. and walked back 
out onto the street as Franz 
Muller, a member of the German 
Gestapo working with the French 
police. He had an identification 
card with a photograph corre- 
sponding to the disguise—a hard 
face with a brutal jutting jaw ; : 
and small fiendish eyes. It was a perfect disguise for this 
leader of the Polish Underground. 

As soon as the Gestapo got onto the trail of one “iden- 
tity,” this personage would “vanish” from the town or city 
and in its place a new, totally different man would appear to 
carry on the work of the Polish Underground, under orders 
of the Government in London. Few, however, knew his true 
identity, merely calling him, “Father,” or “Ojciec. 

The life of Colonel Zdrojewski abounded in these adven- 
tures. In June, 1940, after the fall of France, he along with 
his army unit, was interned in Switzerland. He did not. 
however, remain there long. A few weeks later he tried to 
escape, only to be captured and arrested. After spending 
eight months in a Swiss prison, he was freed and put back 
into the internment camp. Undaunted he decided to try his 
luck once more and this time he succeeded in breaking out. 

Once back in France, he wasted no time in establishing 
contact with the anti-Vichy French organizations. Finally, 
after many adventures, Colonel Zdrojewski reached London 
to report to the Polish authorities there. They ordered him 
to organize a Polish Underground in France. 

On the night of July 22, 1942, he and a radio operator 
parachuted down near the Loire River. The Germans 
spotted the descending parachutes and immediately began a 
search for the two men. Once during the man-hunt, while 
searching a forest, they came within a hair's breadth of the 
thicket where the two Poles were hiding. Nevertheless they 
failed to find them. Colonel Zdrojewski immediately re- 
established contact with his friends of the French Under- 
ground Movement, who hid both him and his radio operator 
until it was again safe for them to move about the country- 
side openly. AA 

Soon, Colonel Zdrojewski, under his pseudonym, “Daniel, 
contacted the Polish organization called the co Indepen- 
dence Society,” which soon changed its name to “Polish Or- 
ganization of Fighters for Freedom.” He was leader of this 
group for two years up to the end of October, 1944, when 
after the liberation of France, it was disbanded, its members 
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Members of French Underground give Polish Armored Troops valuable tactical information. 


joining the regular Polish Army fighting on the Western 
Front. 

Many of Colonel Zdrojewski's stories read like fiction. 
For instance, once while posing as “Daniel,” he was to have 
a rendezvous with his chief of staff. As he walked to the 
appointed place, he kept his eyes peeled, but did not see any- 
thing that warranted suspicion. No sooner had he entered 
the house and opened the door to his friend's apartment, 
than he noticed Gestapo men sitting in the room waiting to 
spring their well-laid trap. However, before they even knew 
what was happening, he had shot the two nearest ones with 
his hastily drawn pistol, slammed the door and dashed out 
to lose himself in the dark night. The next day instead of 
Carl Axel Sidermark, he was Hugo Joseph Steiner, a Ger- 
man Swiss. 

Perhaps one of the most fantastic of his many brushes 
with the Gestapo took place in a Paris railway station. This 
time a fortunate accident and the sang froid of his confeder- 
ates helped him out, When his train pulled in, “Nestor” saw 
that the entire station swarmed with the hated black uniforms 
of the Gestapo, as well as with French gendarmes. The situa- 
tion seemed completely hopeless. But luck played into his 
hands, for the French gendarme chief, who knew Colonel 
Zdrojewski and the nature of his work, quickly hand-cuffed 
him and led him to a French police car. Once on their way, 
he unlocked the hand-cuffs, gave the colonel forged docu- 
ments and set him free. 

This Polish Underground that operated so successfully 
during the four years of French occupation, was a force of 
more than 20,000 men, mostly recruited from the nearly half 
million Poles who emigrated from Poland long ago and 
settled in the coalfields region of Northern France. 

Perhaps the most important work of the Underground 
soldiers was the destruction, in the summer of 1944, of the 
German robot bomb launching sites that were located in 
Northern France not far from their homes and villages. 

Soldiers of the Polish Underground knew each of these 
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POLISH PEASANT PARTY DENOUNCES LUBLIN PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 3) 


never belonged to them, and of whom no one had ever heard 
before. 

“The communists—changing their color like chameleons— 
began to speak in the name of all Polish political parties. That 
is a skillfully prepared masquerade which will not deceive 
any one—just as no one will let himself be deceived by the 
present meetings of the National Home Council, that usurps 
for itself the rights of a Parliament and announces the Lublin 
Connnittee as the Polish Government. Similar acts will not 
change the actual state of affairs even when the Lublin Com- 
mittee in a presumptuous manner assumes the rights of Gov- 
ernment; it decreed a conscription for the army, began the 
circulation of currency. imposed taxes, established tribunals 


and started the removal of Polish citizens of Ukrainian 
origin—in short, carrying out activities normally belonging 
to state authorities. 

“Were that ‘Lublin Government’ recognized by the 
U.S.S.R., Great Britain and the United States—only then 
would an essential change take place. The recognition of that 
‘Government’ by the U.S.S.R. before the conference of the 
Big Three would mean the creation of a ‘fait accompli’ before 
the meeting and would cause a lack of unity among the 
United Nations. We do not contemplate recognition by Great 
Britain, the United States and France to be possible—for it 
would mean that these powers agree to a communist Poland 
prepared for incorporation into the U.S.S.R., a Poland whose 
so-solemnly promised ‘independence, freedom and strength’ 
would be erased with the consent of these states.” 


BARTLOMIEJCZYK — VICTIM OF THE GERMAN WAR ON POLISH ART 


(Continued from page 9) 
positions of fantastic flowers, animals and birds evolved for 
it by Bartlomiejczyk. In his spare time this indefatigable 
person was a designer for a large factory manufacturing elec- 
tric lamps; examples of these products adorned the magnifi- 
cent modern building of the Ministry of Education in War- 
saw. One of his original decorative painted panels was shown 
in the Polish Pavilion at New York’s World's Fair in 1939. 

Aside from his work, Bartlomiejczyk made a great con- 
tribution to Polish art by his personal influence, impressing 
those with whom he came in contact by his lively spirit. his 
belief in art and his attitude toward it. He was possessed 
of a wonderful ability to impart to young artists studying with 
him that priceless enthusiasm for work, eagerness to put 
forth one’s best efforts and belief that “art is neither play nor 
science” but the noblest aspect of one’s spirit and culture. 

During the last years before the German attack upon Po- 
land, Bartlomiejczyk also taught American students who were 
sent to Poland for summer study by the International School 
of Art. His personality was so strong that even with his 
poor English he was able to impress his American students 
as much as he did Polish pupils. 

Mourning the news of Bartlomiejezyk’s tragic death, a 
number of his former American students wrote letters to the 
author of this article, reflecting their esteem for him as an 
artist, professor, dear friend, and unforgettable personality. 

“To have studied woodcuts with Professor Bartlomiej- 
czyk in Poland,” writes Miss Edith M. Luckenbach of Mont- 
clair. New Jersey, “is one of the rare privileges of my art 
career. . . . Our trips through the villages sketching pictur- 
esque buildings or impressive scenes were most interesting ; 
our evenings on the roof-terrace chatting or singing Polish 
folk-songs to his accompaniment on a shepherd’s flute were 
delightful; our enthusiastic exchange of learning Polish and 
English added much to the spirit of camaraderie which en- 
deared ‘our Professor’ to all of us .. . It was with deep 
regret that I read his name on the list. of those brave souls 
who made the supreme sacrifice. His spirit will live on; 
his name will always be revered by all who knew him—his 
American students as well as his students in Warsaw.” 

“How can anyone pay a deserving tribute to such a great 
man as he was?” writes Mrs. Josephine Hills of Manchester, 
Connecticut. “My contact with him was one to be thankful 
for. ... He had endeared himself to his students and where- 
ever he was, there were two or three of his admirers. Yes, 
his life work on this earth is finished but what he was and 
what he represents to Poland will never die. That is what I 
and others who love Poland will have to do: to keep his mem- 
ory forever fresh and sacred. I will pass this to my children 
and they in turn to theirs. That is how I will carry on his 
name and his memory.” 

Mrs. Genevieve Maxwell-Pretz of Birmingham, Michigan, 
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writes : “The news in your letter about Bartlomiejczyk’s death 
has saddened me very much. He was such a genuine, sincere 
person. I remember well our several weeks with you in the 
Carpathian mountains—our many excursions, the markets. 
the peasant artists you had found for us to meet and know 
and understand. Marya, you and Bartlomiejczyk gave us so 
much of yourselves and of Poland—we can never forget. We 
can never forget the new understanding you gave us of your 
way of life, your culture, your philosophy, and above all your 
great tolerance. I shall never forget that experience we had 
together in the summer of 1936, . . . I do everything I can 
to make people understand Poland’s greatness, what it really 
stands for and the place it must have in the new world to 
come—we must work on and on—with more and more zeal.” 

Mrs. Margaret Laughlin of Kirksville, Missouri, draws a 
vivid picture of him in her letter: “I remember Bartlomiej- 
czyk as a jolly little man. short and round with twinkling 
eyes and gentle sweet voice. He prefaced every suggestion with 
a soft spoken ‘Prosze Pani'—Please, lady—tlabored on in timid 
embarrassment, mixing pantomime with a few words of 
broken English, and ended with a sudden torrent of rapid 
Polish and an imploring look about for an interpreter. 

“Everything about him,” she continues, “was modest and 
childlike. There was, for instance, his large repertoire of 
Polish folk tunes. These he collected as a hobby and he 
played them charmingly on the flute. He kept his flute with 
him, yet whenever he chanced upon it in his pocket, it was 
always with a look of startled surprise, and he was shy 
about drawing it out and starting to play. He patiently 
taught us the Polish words of one song: ‘A calf has a tail, 
Mother, a calf has a tail; how would it defend itself against 
flies, if it had not a tail? A calf has a tail, Mother, a calf 
has a tail’ and it was the one song we could sing all the way 
through. For all the nonsense of the jingle, it was a charm- 
ing little thing, and I remember it yet. 

“I noticed that among Bartlomiejczyk’s students he most 
admired and encouraged hard work and serious effort—effort 
beyond the call of duty as we think of it now. In this respect 
he called no attention to his own valiant example; he was 
turning out a finished woodcut every two or three days in 
the little time left him from teaching. He was a great artist, 
and a very great man.” 

Professor Bartlomiejczyk died tortured by the enemies of 
Poland, who failed to realize that even if they destroyed all 
the monuments of Polish culture and exterminated millions 
of Poles, they could never break the unconquerable Polish 
spirit. In his work, in his activity, in his attitude to others, 
Bartlomiejczyk mirrored the spirit of modern Poland. That 
spirit is the best answer to those who are now offering to 
Poland all kinds of advice—while there is only one thing she 
needs: help in having her freedom restored so that she may 
he able to develop her art and culture in her own way. 


SWALLOWS IN A GERMAN NIGHT 


by MIECZYSLAW PRUSZYNSKI 


T night mechanized troops are no 
A better than blind. and there 1s 

usually a pause in the action on the 
Western Front. Tanks retire behind the 
lines of infantry. Their crews emerge, 
smelling of gasoline, to get a whilf of 
fresh air and some hot food. 

On the German side of the front, not 
only tank crews. but all living beings in 
a 200-mile belt behind the front impa- 
tiently await the coming of night in order 
to go about their work. German trains 
and columns of trucks, hidden during the 
day because they dare not leave main 
cities protected by anti-aircraft batteries, 
start out for the front. Not until the 
darkness of night brings a protective 
cover do they finally venture out to bear 
their supplies to the front, thinking them- 
selves safe from the hundreds of Ty- 
phoons, Spitfires, Mustangs. and Light- 
nings that swoop down upon them like 
swallows, with the difference that these 
“swallows” spit fire. 

At the same time great four-motored 
bombers fly from the west. surrounded by 
a protective cover of fighter planes. They 
fly straight to the east, fo wipe out their eal, 
objective, be it a Berlin railroad track. Solingen oe 
Augsburg airplane factories or the synthetic gasoline plant: 
in Gelsenkirchen. = 

This armada of hundreds of Flying Fortresses, Lancasters. 
Liberators and Halifaxes thunders across the sky like aveng- 
ing knights of old to rain tons of death on some German war 
center. None breaks formation. not even when attacked | by 
Messerschmitts and ack-acks. They merely drive oii ie Ger 
man planes and put out anti-aircraft searchlights with a few 


Checking parachute harnesses before taking off for a night mission over Germany. 


“Just Like That!” Comparing notes after the flight. 
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well-placed bombs. 

Although members of the Polish Division 305 wear hussar 
wings embroidered on their sleeves, at present they rather 
fulfill the function of dragoons or light Tatar cavalry over 
the battlefields of Western Europe. [ach crew of the Divi- 
sion, equipped with a super-swift Mosquito, fights an indi- 
vidual battle. Using his own initiative. he slips in and hits 
German planes from the rear. Each takes care to avoid any 
enemy plane larger than his own, but if he should by chance 
come ito the range of one, he vanishes as 
quickly as possible. 

On the ground, our Division leads an 
easy life. We sleep till noon, like mil- 
lionaires, eat brunch between one and two 
p-m., and dinner at 6 in the evening. Even 
the church has been kind to us, for the 
Holy Father has granted our Division 
Chaplain the right to hold mass at seven 
p-m. Sunday evenings, On the other hand, 
as soon as twilight falls, our first planes 
take off from our blacked-out airfield for 
night missions over Germany. All 
through the night at assigned intervals of 
time, these Mosquitoes drone over the 
Reich in the black sky to return four 
hours after their take-off. As the last of 
them takes off, cocks are already crowing 
on neighboring farms, 

After flying a few minutes through the 
dark sky, the shores of England are left 
behind. There are usually heavy black 
clouds over the North Sea. awe-inspiring 
omens of a rain that can ice an entire 
plane, or a gale that can wreck it. Some- 
times the silver disk of the moon floats 
out on the dark blue sky. Then the cloud 
layers below the planes look as white as 
Tatra snow. 

(Please turn to page 14) 


STRANGER THAN FICTION’? 


(Continued from page 11) 


sites well. It was their duty to keep constant watch over 
them and to report all activity as well as all damage done 
by the R. A. F. Daily reports were made to concealed Po- 
lish radio stations that in turn relayed the information to the 
R. A. F. in England. These stations rendered the Allies 
unremitting service throughout the flying bomb crisis of the 
spring and early summer of last year. In addition to espion- 
age, members of the underground damaged German com- 
munications and transportation wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. 

Besides an organized Polish Underground working in 
France for the Allies, all Poles pressed into the German 
Army carried out acts of sabotage on their own initiative. 
Some of them were assigned to work on the robot bomb 
launching fields. Although they were not allowed actually 
to help launch the bombs, they were used in the loading and 


maintainance work. Even so, they succeeded in twisting the 
bombs’ wings to destroy their fixed course. and caused them 
to turn back upon their launchers somewhat in the manner 
of boomerangs. It mattered not in the least to these Poles 
that their own lives were endangered by this sabotage. 

As long ago as 1942, some of the Poles reported the Ger- 
man preparation for this robot bomb attack on Britain. Later 
they sent news that 186 launching sites were being built in 
Northwestern France. 

Once. early in the summer of 1944. when it was believed 
that England could not bear many more of the attacks, the 
Poles, under the leadership of a Captain “Tiger” managed 
to give them two days respite. This well-nigh impossible 
feat was accomplished by simultaneously cutting the elecrical 
cables at each of the 186 launching platforms. While the 
Germans looked for the reason why their power had failed 
and then repaired the cut wires. London had two blessed 
days and nights of peace. 


A REPORT FROM INSIDE POLAND: HOW THE JEWS FOUGHT BACK 


(Continued from page 7) 

a theatre under the direction of (....) with the co-operation 
of (four persons named), courses in Yiddish language and 
literature. [n connection with the activities of the “Chil- 
dren’s Month,” especially impressive programs were pre- 
sented to which thousands of persons came to free themselves 
for a few hours from the pressure of reality and with the 
children to pass the time without care. Several hundred 
children from the CENTOS institutions and schools partici- 
pated in these highly artistic productions. Today there are no 
more Jewish children left in Poland. The Hitler criminals 
murdered 99% of the children. 

A symphony orchestra, under the able leadership of Szy- 
mon Pullman, was active in the ghetto. Whenever the occa- 
sion presented itself, concerts of beautiful orchestral and 
chamber music provided moments of rest and escape. Pull- 
man and almost all the members of the orchestra, including 
the violinist Ludwig Holcman, were killed in Tremblinka. 
The young concertmaster Marian Neureich was murdered 
in the Trawniki camp. 

New talents appeared in the ghetto. The phenomenal 
young singer Marysia Ajzensztadt, “the nightingale of the 
ghetto.” daughter of the choir director of the Warsaw syna- 
gogue, shone like a meteor. She was murdered by the S.S. 
during the “liquidation campaign.” Choirs were organized. 
Of especial high quality was the children’s chorus under the 
direction of J. Feivishuis. He was killed in the Poniatow 
camp. Other choir leaders like W. Gladstein, Zaks and 
others were murdered in Tremblinka. The Jewish artists 
and sculptors living in extreme poverty occasionally prepared 
exhibitions. Particularly active in this field was Feliks Fryd- 
man. All Jewish artists were put to death in Tremblinka. 

Even in the 5.5. concentration camps to which a part of 
Jews from Warsaw and other cities were taken, the organ- 
ized elements of the Jewish group did not cease working; 
they were not broken and continued at their task of serving 
the community. In Poniatow and Trawniki and in other 
camps a clandestine society for self-help was organized. From 
time to time even cultural programs and commemoration meet- 
ings were held secretly. As long as life still fluttered in the 
Jewish group. so long did the stream of cultural activities con- 
tinue flowing. Know then that the last surviving educa- 
tional workers remained true to the ideals of our culture. 
Until their death, they held aloft the banner of culture m the 
struggle against barbarism. 

When the period of murderous deportations began. the 
idea of self-help gave way to the idea of active resistance. In 
the forefront was our heroic youth of all groupings and the 
active part of the working-men, primarily of the pro-Pales- 
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tine organizations. The superb epic of the Jewish armed 
struggle in Poland began: the heroic defence of the Warsaw 
Ghetto, the magnificent struggle in Bialystok, the destruction 
of the annihilation centers in Tremblinka and Sobibor, the 
battles in Tarnow, Bedzin, Czestochowa and other points. 
The Jews showed the world that they could fight with arms, 
that they knew how to die with honor in the struggle with 
the arch-enemy of the Jewish people and of all humanity. 

This is all that we wanted to tell you, dear friends. Not 
many of us are still alive. Of the living writers who write 
and work with us are (here follow ten names and then the 
names of three communal leaders and writers who were de- 
ported by the Germans outside of Poland). We do not 
know if they are still alive. Help them through the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. We are enclosing a list of the murdered 
persons who were among the most active in our educational 
organization. 


We doubt whether we shall ever see you again. Give our 
warmest greetings to all Jewish cultural leaders, writers, 
journalists, musicians, artists. all builders of modern Jewish 
culture and fighters for the salvation of the Jews and of all 
humanity. 

(Two signatures follow, one of them) 

Dr. E. RINGELBLUM, 
Warsaw, March 1, 1944. 


(The following addition was written in Warsaw. appar- 
ently by the other signer of the report.) 

Note: This letter was written on March 1. A week later, 
March 8. 1944, the underground shelter in the “Aryan dis- 
trict’ where Dr. Ringelbluin was hidden, was uncovered by 
the Gestapo. Dr. Ringelbluin, his wife and son and 35 other 
persons, most of them intellectuals, were brutally tormented 
by the Germans and shot on the ruins. of the Ghetto. This 
was the manner in which this excellent historian and zealous 
communal leader, the enthusiast of modern Jewish culture, 
met a martyrs death. 


SWALLOWS IN A GERMAN NIGHT 
(Continued from page 13) 


But there is little time for dreams, for after only half an 
hour the planes approach Holland. They pick the shortest 
route over that country, avoiding all large centers such as 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam and The Hague where the Germans 
still have balloon barrages and strong concentrations of 
ack-acks. 

After a twenty minute flight. the Mosquitoes reach Ger- 
many. Thev turn to that part of the front designated by 
Marshal Montgomery as the objective of tonight's flight. 


HARPER’S REPORTS THE POLISH INSURRECTION OF JANUARY 1863 


(Continued from page 6) 

ter to give rise to the hope of there commencing a conflagra- 
tion which will extend to the continent.” Under courteous 
words there is concealed a charge that the Government of the 
French Emperor has fomented revolutionary measures in 
Europe. The replies to the notes of the Swedish, Italian. and 
Spanish Governments are merely formal and complimentary. 
Political writers in Europe argue from the tenor of these re- 
plies that the Russian Government is desirous of an alliance 
with Great Britain and Austria against France. 


In August the foreign editor reported : 

The Polish question presents no new aspects; but the prob- 
ability increases of serious difficulties among the European 
powers. 

By September the prospect for European peace looked 
even darker. HARPER'S summed it up thus: 

The American question is for the moment overshadowed 
by that of Poland, which threatens more strongly from day 
to day to result in a general European war. Interminable 
letters have been exchanged between the Ministers of the 
various Powers; the net results of which are that Russia 
scornfully denies the right of France and Great Britain to 
interfere at all. 


In October HARPER'S reported: . 

It is not now thought that any general European war will 
grow out of it (the Polish question) during the present sea- 
son, 

The November item continued in the same vein: ; 

The Polish question presents no new aspects. Diplo- 
matic correspondence between the various powers is still car- 
ried on. . . . In the meantime the Russian Government 1s 
evidently making arrangements which look to the probability 
of a war. 

But in January events took a different turn: 

European affairs are assuming a more critical aspect. Fore- 
most is the Russo-Polish question, which is daily becoming 
more and more complicated. Russia absolutely refuses to 
admit of any foreign mediation or intervention, and is mak- 
ing vigorous preparations for war. . . . The speech of the 


French Emperor at the opening of the Chambers on the 5th 
of November is significant. After referring to the affairs of 
Mexico, he passes to the Polish question. When the insur- 
rection broke out, he says, “The Governments of Russia and 
France were on the best terms. This good understanding 
demanded caution, and it has been necessary for me to be- 
lieve the Polish cause very popular in France, so as not to 
hesitate to raise my voice in favor of a nation rebellious in 
the eyes of Russia, but in ours the heirs of a right inscribed 
in history and in treaties. Nevertheless the question touches 
upon the most important European interests. It could not 
be treated singly by France.” It was sought to bring the 
whole weight of European opinion to bear upon Russia. But 
Russia interpreted this as an intimidation, and it only em- 
bittered the conflict. But Europe is not reduced yet to the 
necessity of war or silence. The case could be submitted to 
a European tribunal. Let a Congress then be called “to re- 
organize by new Conventions what is irrevocably accom- 
plished; and to carry out by common agreement what the 
peace of the world demands. The treaties of 1815 have 
ceased to exist. The force of events has overturned them, 
or tends to overturn them, almost everywhere.” . . . What 
the answer of the European Powers to the invitation will be, 
it is yet too early to say with certainty. The present indica- 
tions are that Russia will decline peremptorily ; that the other 
great powers will hesitate and demand explanations; and that 
if the Congress meets it will he composed mainly of the 
minor sovereigns. 

Harper's observer proved to be a shrewd one. For we 
read in February, 1864, that the Queen of England felt her- 
self “unable to accept’, that the Csar’s reply was assumed 
“to know the programme of the deliberations’ before accept- 
oughly non-comiittal”, that the Emperor of Austria wished 
“to know the programme of the deliberations” before accept- 
ing. The Pope assented to the French Emperor's proposal. 
So did Spain, Italy, Denmark and Greece. 

Thus Polish hopes of receiving assistance from abroad 
waned. In March, 1864, Harper's reported that “the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question has become the most prominent one 
now agitating Europe.” 
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EXECUTIONS IN THE OSWIECIM CONCENTRATION CAMP 


(Continued from page 10) i 
garding discipline and respect for camp rules. For the slight- 
est omission one was marched off to the execution cells and, 
of course. never returned. Things became even worse when 
the political section (meaning the camp Gestapo) decided to 
take charge of the punishment of petty internal offenses. The 
frequent result was that they decided questions of life and 
death according to their own judgment. Bribery became the 
order of the day. Among the “offenses” for being locked 
up in the execution cells were: being “politically suspect on 
the grounds of having contacted “civilians” in the oe 
spreading political news or commenting on the German High 
Command’s communiques, drunkenness, theft (foodstuffs, 
gold. precious stones), premeditated escape. etc. The death 
cells were always overcrowded and every now and then they 
had to be “evacuated.” This took place as follows: the camp 
leader, chief of the political section, Grabner by name, dashed 
in, accompanied by a number of SS men as drunk as himself. 
They went from cell to cell. taking down the particulars of 
each occupant’s case, the reason for his punishment, a If 
the camp leader had a list of those condemned to death in 
hand, the prisoners could consider themselves lucky, inas- 
much as it might not yet be their turn. But usually no 
notice was taken of such a list. What decided the individual 
prisoner’s fate was mainly the impression he made on this 
gang of drunkards and the mood in which the camp, Ga 
happened to be. There was no question of considering the 
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actual penalty. If the impression he made was not too un- 
favourable, the prisoner remamed in his cell to await his 
execution at a later date unless he went to his death volun- 
tarily. The whole inspection was accompanied by a great 
deal of vile language and brutal treatment. Usually 85 to 
90 percent of the death cell occupants were “evacuated” and 
shot in front of the wall so that space was again available 
for new arrivals. The camp in general was, of course, never 
informed of this secret justice nor who were its victims. It 
is true that the relatives of the victim were duly informed. 
but the cause of death was always given as being “natural.” 
An incredible amount of paper was wasted compiling fake 
records of illness, fever charts, ete., destined to justify each 
single death. Death announcements were telegraphed never 
more than at the rate of two a day so as not to arouse sus- 
picion on the “outside.” From the beginning the executions 
were carried out by a single man: first, by “Oberschar- 
fuhrer” Palitsch, who was later sent to an officers’ training 
center, and then by “Scharfuhrer” Stiwetz. who still performs 
these duties. Executions of women were reported from 
Oswiecim, but in small numbers. On the other hand, great 
numbers of people were shot after having been brought in by 
truck straight from freedom or from prisons, In two in- 
stances whole families were executed, parents together with 
their children. In one case, an infant a few months old 
ended his short life in the arms of his mother before the 
execution wall. 


PRINTED IN U.B.A. 


“CHAOS, TERROR, AND DISORGANIZATION 
UNDER THE ‘GOVERNMENT’ OF LUBLIN PUPPETS” 


“If anybody in the world has any doubts regarding 
the situation prevailing in the territories controlled by 
‘Lublin’, his doubts can be dispersed by public state- 
ments of Lublin dignitaries. These statements fully 
confirm the reports that chaos reigns in those Polish 
territories and that the Committee is meeting with ever- 
increasing difficulties. As the Committee does not 
possess the confidence of the population, and therefore 
cannot count on its support, it resorts to terroristic 
methods which indeed only increase the chaos. Diff- 
culties in carrying out land—agricultural—reform are 
well known. 


“An address made by Osubka-Morawski on January 
2nd elucidated the difficulties with the working masses. 
Osubka declared in part that ‘The state of affairs in 
which it is often impossible to obtain the necessary 
labor although the tasks standing before industry are 
enormous and there are enough workers available, can- 
not last any longer.’ It is certainly strange that in spite 
of sufficient manpower, and work waiting for them— 
it is impossible to find labor hands. The economic 
situation is so difficult and the cost of living so high 
that workers ought to be interested in finding work. 


“But Osubka cannot solve this problem and threat- 
ens that ‘He will not waver in introducing compulsory 
labor and evacuating non-working populations from the 
larger cities.’ Besides that, Osubka foretold a strange 
form of ‘increase in real wages.’ This will not take 
place by increased wages but by the introduction of 
additional wages in kind and a system of premiums, 
both for employers and employees. Premiums will be 
paid in cash, foodstuffs, or clothing. This unusual sys- 
tem of premiums recalls the Stachanovite system pre- 
vailing in the USSR; it is certainly an approach to the 
Stachanovite example. 


“The introduction of payment in kind and the 
promise of premiums in the form of food and clothing 
confirm reports of a far-reaching devaluation of cur- 
rency and the impossibility of buying necessary items. 
Under the German occupation, 100 zlotys had a pur- 
chasing value of 20 pre-war zlotys. One American 


* From Dziennik Polski, official Polish Government organ, 
London, January 12, 1945. 


journalist reports that far a warm overcoat he was 
asked, in a second hand clothing shop, 50,000 zlotys. 


“Osubka’s speech elucidated the difficulties in the 
food situation as well. He confirmed that ‘the ration- 
ing system is only partly functioning although food 
supplies are sufficient; in some parts of Poland the 
rationing system does not function at all. There are 
different causes for it, particularly transport difficulties, 
but the negligence of local authorities is very often the 
main cause.’ One of the chief causes of the food crisis 
is in reality the burdening of the rural population with 
double quotas for the Soviet Army and for units of 
the so-called People’s Army. The result is that agri- 
cultural quotas are 20 per cent higher than during the 
German occupation. After delivering these enormous 
contingents the peasants are not able to supply the 


urban population. 


“One can well understand that in view of this situa- 
tion and in the face of monetary devaluation, Osubka 
is complaining about ‘the ever present black market 
and speculation.’ The health situation is tragic. It is 
supposed that 50 per cent of the population is suffering 
from contagious diseases, mainly typhus, malaria, 
syphilis and trachoma. The fight against epidemics is 
difficult because of lack of medical supplies and doc- 
tors. It is not difficult to imagine what an important 
additional factor in creating disorganization and chaos 
is the illegal evacuation of the Polish population from 
territories east of the Curzon Line into the territory 
of ‘the Lublin District’? in Poland. As the Committee 
is not able to manage all those difficulties and does not 
possess the confidence of any group among the popu- 
lation, it resorts to terroristic methods while attempting 
to ascribe all difficulties to ‘reactionist’ activities 


ordered by London. 


“A correspondent of a French information agency, 
three days ago (from Lublin) reported a declaration 
of a spokesman of the Lublin ‘Government’ that ‘im- 
portant leaders of anti-national opposition and officers 
of the Home Army’ have been arrested. That is offi- 
cial confirmation of reports concerning mass arrests 
of those who for five years have carried on the fight 


against Germans under the most difficult conditions.” 


